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CLUB-ROOM. 


January 25, Tuesday Evening. 


On the appearance of a new paper it is usual for 
the authors to give some account of their motives and 
objects. We think the custom a good one, for 
where there are so many indifferent things already 
in circulation, the public might possibly doubt 
the necessity of adding one totheir number. But, 
as in every individual case, extremely good reasons 
may be given for the work proposed, we shall clearly 
show that such exist with us. 

The reasons then for publishing may be divided 
into three classes; first, those that are proper to 
be held out to the world; secondly, those which 
actually influence the editor ; and thirdly, those that 
arise from the real benefit done to the community. 
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Of the first class are those to be found in every in- 
troductory address—that the paper is intended to 
improve the morals, reform the manners and en- 
large the understandings of its readers. Second- 
ly, the motives of the editor are in general two, 
ist, that he is too extraordinary a genius to be 
able to do any one thing that is useful, and 2d, that 
of all the various contrivances for getting people’s 
money this is the most easily executed. 3dly, 
The benefit to the community consists in supplying 
the multiplied demands that must necessarily 
exist in all refined and civilized societies—for 
Waste paper. 

We have been thus candid in revealing to the 
world some of the secrets of the fraternity, for this 
good reason, that none of them apply at ail to our- 
selves. Wearea club of philosophers who meet 
once a week to communicate our various discove- 
ries and discourse over the results of our separate 
cogitations. As we are all men of original genius 
and independent minds, we do not consider our- 
selves as belonging to any particular sect, or bound 
to maintain any one set of opinions. In fact there 
are more sects among us than there are members. 
We are not only Pythagoreans, Epicureans, Pyr- 
rhonians, Cynics, Stoics, Academics, Peripate- 
tics, Skeptics and Dyspeptics, and every other sect 
that ever existed, but each of us is likewise the 
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head and body of half a dozen of his own inven- 
tion. Lest any of our readers should think this a 
little paradoxical, we will explain to them that as 
we are all resolute republicans and therefore not 
subject to any rules whatever, it is an article of our 
creed, that every man has a right to change his 
opinions as often as he thinks proper. And ac- 
cordingly it very seldom happens that any one of 
us maintains the same, two evenings in succession. 
An Epicurean for instance at supper will be a 
Dyspeptic soon after, and a thorough Stoic till the 
next meeting. Weare not however the less tena- 
cious in maintaining the doctrines we happen to pro- 
fess for the time being. In fact with the exception 
of five, we are all so much engaged in our own theo- 
ries, and so intent upon communicating them for the 
benefit of the club, that no one ever thinks of listen- 
ing to any body but himself: so that were a stran- 
ger to enter our club-room he would be apt to 
think that he had unwittingly strayed into the great 
dining hall of Babel. 

The five above mentioned are as remarkable for 
silence as the others are for noise, inasmuch as they 
never speak at all. It may seem strange that five 
such men should get among us, but in truth we 
chose them for this very faculty—that they might 
supply the place of listeners. We call them the 
Pythagoreans. Not that they follow the example of 
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their great master in abstaining from animal food.— 
Heaven knows! they are troubled with no scruples 
of that kind. We give them the name, because, 
not being able otherwise to account for their re- 
markable taciturnity, we have taken it for grant- 
ed that they are disciples of Pythagoras in their 
five years noviciate. You will generally find one 
of them sitting in a corner, sedulously puffing a 
cigar, with eyes fixed upon the curling clouds that 
issue from the end of it, while three or four of 
the others are standing round him, earnestly en- 
gaged in laying down their doctrines, arguing, 
attacking, defending and refuting most vehemently. 
And as the silence of the Pythagorean is always 
construed into a conviction of the justness of the 
argument, each one goes off fully satisfied that he 
has been completely victorious, The Pythagorean 
in the mean time has probably been pursuing a 
irain of thought altogether different, and he too, 
wholly unconscious that he has not uttered a word, 
goes home inwardly exulting that his theory is es- 
tablished beyond contradiction. 

We may compare our Pythagoreans to the thick 
opaque nucleus of a comet surrounded by an at- 
mosphere of light; or to the sun most majestically 
quiet in the midst of half a dozen active scamper- 
ing planets ; or to a grave old turkey, who has un- 
awares got into a flock of noisy geese. 
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We come now to the origin of our paper. We 
were one evening in the midst of- a vociferous de- 
bate, when all tongues were suddenly arrested 
by a sound proceeding from the lips of a Pythago- 
rean. As it was one who had never before been 
known to open his mouth for any other purpose 
than to put something into it, the phenomenon at- 
tracted universal attention, every one believing that 
some divinity had come among us, and was about 
to deliver an oracle through the lips of our favoured 
brother. The effect upon us was such as to pro- 
duce silence for the space of three minutes, during 
which, the oracle was delivered to this effect— 
“That whereas, it appeared there were among us 
many fine things said, many brilliant speculations, 
astonishing discoveries, and ingenious theories that 
only wanted a few facts fitted to them, ali of which 
were in danger of being lost to the world in our 
present mode of proceeding, it might be a fit sub- 
ject of consideration whether some method should 
not be adopted to preserve them for the benefit of 
posterity.” Here the Pythagorean paused for 
breath ; but what was the remainder of the oracle 
will, alas! never be known; for the torrent of words 
that had been so long confined, burst forth with 
redoubled fury, and completely swept away the 
poor philosopher’s wits, and they have never been 
heard of since. The idea however was imme- 
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shapes. Among the innumerable projects proposed, 
two only took a tangible form. One was that the 
secretary should keep a record of every thing said, 
to be afterwards published in a book. But this the 
secretary absolutely refused, alleging two reasons : 
first, that it would be altogether impossible for him 
to write down every thing said, where all were 
talking at once; and secondly, that if he did, he 
should have no opportunity of talking himself. 
This last being an argumentum ad hominem, was 
deemed conclusive, and the other plan was adopted, 
viz. that every member might write down what he 
pleased, and have it published in a paper to be 
issued under the authority of the club. 

The next object was to find a name, and imme- 
diately names in abundance were proposed. The 
only difficulty was tochoose. We found it as hard 
to hit upon one that would answer, as it is to give 
aname to a new town. For every body knows 
that there is no sort of propriety in any of those 
we are in the habit of using for towns. Let them 
be Classical, Indian, or European, all have been 
proved to lie under insurmountable objections. 
But as those, who have taken the trouble to show 
the absurdity of all existing modes of naming, have 
not, that we have heard, invented any better, it 
must necessarily be the case, that should we ever 
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arrive at any tolerably good taste here, our towns 
must absolutely go without names: to the great 
detriment of the community; for it may be clearly 
shewn from history, that no town without a name 
has ever risen to any eminence in the world, what- 
ever. We were saved from much difficulty in our 
ease—but in what manner we have no room to say. 

It was then proposed by one of our members, a 
fresh young fellow who has not been long among 
us, and who, to say the truth, does not know much 
of the world, that the editor should be authorised 
to reject all pieces offered for publication, that he 
should deem not to be good ones. The idea was 
immediately scouted by all the rest of us. It 
would have been like inviting a large company to 
an entertainment, and then treating them to nothing 
but a dish of plain corned beef. Who in the world 
would come for such fare? But as every one knows 
that a feast, to be complete, must have not only solid 
meats, but game, knicknacks, flammery, and trifles ; 
so our paper to suit the tastes of all, must contain 
bad and indifferent matter, as well as good. We 
will assure our readers therefore, that if they do 
not find something here to please them, it will be 
their own fault, for we shall have variety enough 
for any sensible man in the world. And we would 
caution any one against expressing an unfavoura- 
ble opinion of any of our papers. For it will be 
2 
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ien chances to one, that his own taste is in thé 
wrong, and that the very piece he dislikes will.be 
the one most applauded by ourselves. It was in- 
deed proposed to divide the paper into four parts ; 
and to devote one to wit, a second to dulness, a third 
to miscellanies, poetry and nonsense; and the 
fourth to be left altogether blank. This last divis- 
ion would have had a double advantage; inas- 
much, as every reader might read there just what 
he pleased, and at the same time have the satisfac- 
tion of considering himself a joint author with us. 
The plan failed, because we thought it would bind 
us to more method than we liked to premise be- 
forehand. 

And now we can anticipate just who will be our 
subscribers. We shall have all the learned and 
enlightened world; they will come to enrich them- 
selves from the treasures of knowledge that we 
shall lay open, and to drink deep of the cup of 
wisdom we shall fill for them. We shall have the 
whole political world; for we intend to write on 
both sides of all political questions. We shall 
have all the fashionable world; for we shall make 
it an object to contribute to their enjoyment, by 
affording a constant supply of subjects for conver- 
sation. Gentlemen, who have now its of their own, 
will be furnished with a substitute, that will an- 
swer all their purposes, without requiring any 
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jabour on their part. We shall also throw in 
gratis some of our cast-off jokes, that will do very 
well to retail in the intervals of a cotillon, or to 
fill up a pause at a dinner party. Yet will we be 
candid with the public, and tell them at once, that it 
is a matter of perfect indifferenceto us, whether they 
take our paper, or not. We have ourselves all re- 
solved to subscribe, and so many good subscribers 
are enough to support any paper.* 

From this account, the reader will perceive, that 
as there is no sort of consistency among ourselves, 
none is to be expected in our paper. We shal! 
put into it our opinions upon all sorts of subjects, 
and if in one number, we should happen to main- 
tain, that all matter is composed of infinitely mi- 
nute particles, each of which has an independent 
mind and will of its own, and that J. Q. Adams is 
the only man fit to be president of the United - 
: States ; and inthe next should prove that no such — 
» thing as either matter or mind ever did, or ever can 
_ exist, and that nothing but Clay can save the nation ; 

i we shall do it, without expecting to be called to — 
: account by any body. And moreover, we recom- 
‘mend to those busy people, who are always med- , 
‘ dling with every body’s affairs but their own, not 
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io presume to interfere with us, for we have made 
a solemn agreement, and pledged “our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honors,” that we willeach 
of us defend every thing that is‘said in this paper, 
whatever it may be. An agreement thus confirmed, 
we consider as sacred as the oaths of a president 
or governor to support the constitution, meaning of 
his own party ; or the still more solemn ones with 
which great potentates ratify their treaties, which 
always contain the implied article, that change of 
mind is not to be precluded ; or even that of a jury- 
man, to determine according to law, and evidence, 
which he fulfils, by turning up a copper for the ver- 
dict, thus leaving the decision to Providence, who 
is surely most capable of deciding right. Never- 
theless we long to have some unlucky wight come 
in our way. What a deluge of argument we 
should pour upon him! Powerful as we are sepa- 
rately, there is no knowing what we might effect, 
were all our wits directed to one point. It would 
be like collecting the rays of the sun through one 
of Herschel’s great lenses, it would fuse the hard- 
est head in Christendom, were it ten times harder 


than diamond, or platina. If we should happen to © 


say any thing likely to offend any body, the only 
advice we can give them, is not to read it. And if 
any good natured reader should be alarmed at the 
free way in which we speak of one another here, 
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we assure him that he need be under no apprehen- 
sion, for as not oneof us intends to read any body’s 
speculations but his own, no one will find it out, if 
there should happen to be rather harsh things said 
of him. 

Having thus given an account of ourselves, and 
of what is to be expected in this paper,* we will 
merely add, that we intend to publish it as often 
as we shall find convenient; that the quantity 
of matter will be more or less, as we happen 
to be in the humour; that we shall continue it as 
long as we may feel inclined; and drop it when 
ourselves or the editor grows tired, and if there 
should be any, who do not like our plan, they are 
welcome to make a better. 

We have a letter box at our publisher’s book- 
store, where we shall be ready to receive commu- 
nications from every body. We shall occasionally 
select the best and keep them, to light our cigars 
with ; for, (as the secretary observes,) we can write 
better. The worst we shall publish ; for we do not 
think that any of us will be able to write as bad. 

We have adopted this octavo form,’that, in obe- 
dience to the oracle, our work may be bound into 
a convenient volume to be transmitted te posterity. 


* We have called the publication a paper, but whether it should bea 
paper, or a magazine, or any thing else in particular, we never could de- 
termine ; sp we left it to the fates, and the editor. 
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HAPPINESS, 


A VISION. 


| see that all are wanderers, gone astray 

Each in his own delusions ; they are lost 

In chase of fancied happiness, still woo’d 

And never won. Dream after dream ensues, 

And still they dream, that they shall still succeed, 


And still are disappointed. 
CowrER, 


A wHILe ago, I was endeavouring to divert the 
zloom and depression, which threatened to punish 
an hour of idleness, by thinking—so far as } 
thought of any thing—whence it is that man has not 
yet learnt to attain, or ceased to pursue, that ob- 
ject, for which life is and ever has been a continual 
and stormy {truggle. He still goes forth into the 
world, ardsnt with hope and expectation, and will 
not believes, till experience forces the truth upon 
him, that happiness does not dwell there. 

It was the morning of a bright summer’s day ; 
I sauntered about the garden of a friend in the 
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country, where I was visiting, until I had wearied 
myself, and then sat down in a shady summer 
house, which stood near me, and, I believe, fell 
asleep. However that might be, the following 
vision, “something between a reverie anda dream,”” 
came before “ my mind’s eye.” 

I seemed to be in a spacious and ornamented 
garden. ‘The weather was delightful; it was one 
of those days of sunshine and glow, which visit us 
when Summer is becoming Autumn, and shed a 
soothing and happy influence upon the temper and 
spirits of all, who are not determined to be misera- 
ble. <A few clouds of bright and varied hues were 
floating ina pure, transparentatmosphere. Flowers 
of all forms and colours were blooming around. 
The trees were fresh and green, and the whispers of 
the wind among their leaves were ntingled with the 
livelier music of the birds, who had sought the 
shade of their foliage. ‘The garden was crowded 
with innumerable inhabitants, or rather visitants, 
like myself. All were advancing, but with differ- 
ent degrees of impatience and speed, to its farther 
extremity, which lay beyond my view. I joined 
them and walked forward. I had left the entrance 
but a few steps, when I found an unexpected and 
most unhappy change taking place about me. The 
air lost its elasticity, and became damp and op- 
pressiye. Notes of gladness no longer went fortlt 
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from the foliage. The very leaves had been quiv: 
ering and dancing in the breeze, as if they too were 
full of life and joy—but now they were faded, 
and fallen, and spread upon the turf, which a 
few moments before was fresh and bright, a garb 
of melancholy and mourning. Clouds were gath- 
ering thick and fast, and threatened to spread be- 
fore the sun a dark and heavy vapour: I looked 
round upon my companions. When I joined them, 
pleasure was beaming from every eye, joy smiled 
in every countenance ; but they too had perceived 
and grieved at the change, and we all hurried for- 
ward, hoping once more to find a spot, where thé 
sky would be open and the heavens bright, and the 
face of nature gay and cheerful. Sometimes the 
sun would break forth, and for a moment dissi- 
pate the darkness, and hush the noise of the winds; 
and sometimes the clouds would close so thick as 
to intercept every sunbeam, and the tempest was 
heard in loud and fierce howlings; but for the 
most part the sky, though cloudy, was calm, and 
its sullen monotony was rarely broken either by 
sunshine or storm. I still continued to advance, 
impelled by an irresistible desire of I knew not 
what; when I observed, beneath the shelter of a 
spreading oak, an old man, whose appearance at 
once arrested my attention, and I stopped to observe 
him. He scemed to meditate profoundly; net 
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wholly regardless of the actions and motions of 
those about him, but yet rather occupied in reflect- 
ing upon himself, and upon the truths which an 
acquaintance with himself had taught him. I was 
struck, not only withthe singular wisdom expressed 
by his physiognomy, but by the circumstance that 
he alone, uf all whom I saw in the garden, seemed 
to be at rest; he sat in calm repose, but whether 
he was contented with his lot, or did not hope that 
change would give him a better, I could not tell. I 
ventured to accost him, for anexpression of his face, 
which I construed into a willingness to impart his 
knowledge, encouraged me to hope th ' { might 
learn from him what it was that Land my compan- 
ions wanted, and how we might best attain it: I 
asked him who he was, and in what place we 
were. 

He replied, “My name is Experience: we are 
at this moment in the garden of life: I have wan- 
dered here long, and have gathered all the wis- 
dom, which is to be acquired here, but that is very 
little in comparison with what remains unknown 
tome; the light of truth never shines here with 
unclouded brilliancy. The object, which you and 
all with you in this place are pursuing with so 
much eagerness, is Happiness. You see your com- 
panions choosing different paths, but all hastening 
on, for each one believes that which he follows 
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will lead to her abode. Do you see those four 
roads, which, in different directions, go quite to the 
end of the garden? Look at them carefully and 
tell me how they appear to you.” ‘They seem to 
me, I replied, pleasant and commodious ; every 
thing is there which can adorn or diversify the 
path of the traveller ; trees are growing by the way- 
side to refresh him with their shade and fruits ; 
streams are gushing around, and offer their pure 
waters to relieve his thirst, and flowers of every 
sort are there, full of beauty and fragrance. I 
see a bright and shadowy figure hovering over them, 
from whose shoulders large, very large wings are 
spreading ; her plumage is gay and shining; her 
form and motion are full of grace and beauty; her 
face wears the laughing smile of happiness ;—yes, 
it must be happiness—and when all are striving to 
reach her, and she is so near to all, is it possible 
that none are successful? “ Do you see her,” re- 
plied the sage, “ alight in either path?” Ido not; 
sometimes she flits from one to the other, and 
sometimes she spreads her wings over the whole, 
but I do not see her alight. “She never will ;” 
was the reply; ‘they who pursue her, sometimes 


come in sight of her, but never within reach.” 
‘‘'The road which is farthest to the right is that 

of ambition; it is crouded as you see with the 

young, though some of all ages may be found there. 
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It is rugged, precipitous, and steep: you see how 
they toil, who would win that cold bleak summit. 
It is difficult to reach, and impossible to stay there. 
The dark and narrow path, which lies close to this 
and sometimes unites with it, is that of avarice, 
You may judge of the chilling, pestilential atmo- 
sphere which hangs upon it, for its effects are visi- 
ble, even to those who stand beyond the reach of 
its pollution. Itis chiefly occupied by the old, but 
all who enter it, whatever they had been before, 
soon lose the open, noble demeanour of high and 
generous feeling, and the firm-set vigorous tread of 
health; they walk with the timid, slavish step 
of fearful vice, or rush forward with the despe- 
rate hardihood of open villany. They, who have 
chosen the next path, are seduced by the charms of 

literature ; by the hope of finding the pure and 
~ abundant pleasures, which, they imagine, dwell by 
the way side. The buds of promise, which are 
growing in this path are indeed bright and beauti- 
ful, but ere their fruit has ripened, before even the 
blossom has put forth all its beauty and perfection, 
a wintry blast comes and shakes them to the earth. 
They, who travel in this path with zeal and ardour, 
soon meet the fiends of disease and misery; they 
who walk in it leisurely, and amuse themselves 
by plucking the flowers which bloom around them, 
are sure to find themselves in the power of a ma- 
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lignant devil, whose attacks, if less violent, are un- 
ceasing. His name is Ennui. The next path is 
that of love ;”’ and how beautiful, said I, interrupt- 
ing him, itis. I could linger in it forever. Roses 
are bursting into life and beauty at every step ; the 
soft, pure air above, breathes of heaven, and how 
bright, how glorious is that sun which is shedding 
such splendor and joy over every object. ‘ You 
would not think,” returned the old man with a 
smile of compassion, in which there was something 
almost of contempt, “ you will not believe that be- 
neath those roses the serpent is wreathing his coils, 
and preparing for the fatal spring,—that in the 
luxury of that soft and balmy atmosphere, the firm- 
est character is enervated, the most resolute will 
shaken,—that the burning beams of that bright 
sun kindle the maddening feverof jealousy. ‘There 
are some, it is true, who pursue that path and 
escape these evils, but a calamity worse than all 
these awaits them. The thick and heavy clouds of 
indifference are closing above their heads, and will 
soon spread around them, a dark, cold shadow.” 
In spite of your representation of the evils which 
beset them, I replied, I am impelled to go on by 
something, which I feel to be the necessity of my 
nature. Impartto me, I beseech you, a portion of 
your wisdom ; instruct me what path to select, and 
how far to pursue it. ‘I would comply with your 
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request,” replied the sage, “but I cannot; you are 

eyoung, and the young are sure to misuse or neglect 
the rich treasures which experience would impart 
to them. ~ But come with me; you shall be told by 
those, who entered this place long before you, and 
have travelled in the different paths which lead 
through it, quite to their termination, what they 
have found them.” 

He immediately rose from his seat, and walked 
forward; I followed him, and we went through 
what seemed to me the path of Observation, but 
we passed through it hastily, and it may have 
been that of Fancy,—and soon found ourselves in 
a large dark cavern. Its size I could not exactly 
estimate, as its extreme limits were lost in the 
distance and obscurity. It seemed to be as full of 
inhabitants as the garden I had just left; a low 

mournfal sound, as of hopeless sorrow, filled the 
cavern; whose monotony was sometimes broken 
by the shriek of despair or the groan of agony. 
From the thick gloom, which concealed the farther 
extremity, similar and unceasing sounds shewed 
that the miserable had wandered even there. 
Where, said I, turning impatiently to my conduc- 
tor, where have you broughtme? “To that place,” 
replied he, “ whither all must come, who walk in 
the garden of life; to the cavern of disappointment. 
But do not forget why you are here. Go to them 
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who have come hither by the different roads you 
saw in the garden, and ask them if their journey 
was pleasant.”’ I did so; and they who had pur- 
sued the path of ambition told me, that the wreaths 
of honor they had striven to win, were woven of 
thorns—that the fruit whosegolden hues I had seen 
afar off, and admired, were like the apples of hell, 
full of bitterness and ashes. They, who came from 
ihe path of avarice, were too abject and miserable ; 
I did not speak to them. They, who had hoped 
to taste the delights which literature promised to 
her votaries, found them vain and unsatisfying. 
Some of these unhappy mortals came into the 
cavern, with their hearts corroded by the poison of 
envy and jealousy, and their spirits crushed by the 
hard pressure of poverty and misfortune ; the ener- 
sies of some were subdued by bodily disease, and 
some had submitted witheut resistance to bitter, 
hopeless dejection, the palsy of the mind.—I now 
went to the path of love, and, to my surprise, many 
had already issued from it into the cavern, whom 
1 had seen, but a few minutes before, enter it full 
of hope and joy. Some were sitting still in the 
stupor of indifference; some were struggling and 
striving to pluck off “a poisonous bosom snake ;” 
and some had thrown themselves upon the cold and 
stony floor and were beating their breasts and tear- 
ing their hair, in all the agony of blasted hope. — 
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I turned to my conductor; what am I to think 
from all this? that itis the part of wisdom to lie 
down in hopeless sorrow? that his Creator made 
manformisery? Can you not, with all your boasted 
knowledge, direct me tothe abode of happiness, 
and tell me how I can find her? *’Turn round and 
you may see her,”’ was the reply. I obeyed, and 
where a thick and palpable darkness was lying a 
few moments before, a throne of glory stood. It 
was surrounded by choirs of angels and seraphim. 
A bright and cheering light streamed from it into 
the deepest recesses of the cavern, and threw the 
glowing hues of hope upon the clouds which hung 
over the garden oflife. Fast by this throne Isaw 
the same bright figure who had been hovering over 
the garden. ‘Then she was restless, and fluttering 
her plumage; now she knelt in the attitude of devo- 
tion, and her wings were folded over her bosom. 
‘¢ Young man,” said my conductor, “ I have brought 
you hither, that you might learn an important 
truth; that you may not waste your strength in 
hopeless struggles to obtain what cannot be ac- 
quired ; that your hours may not be lost, alternate- 
ly in feverish hope, and in the gloom of despond- 
ency. Happiness has no abiding place upon 
earth. Sometimes she hovers over it for a few 
moments, and seems ready to alight ; but there is no 
space for her to rest her foot upon, this side of that 
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river, which yoti see rolling its waves between hei 
andus. She kneels in adoration, for she is wor- 
shipping at the feet of her Creator ; her wings are 
folded across her bosom, for she has found her 
home. You must not expec to embrace her until 


you too shall have crossed that river. And the 
name of that river—is Death. 
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RECOLLECTIONS. 


Clear placid Leman! thy contrasted Jake 
With the wide world’I dwelt in is a thing, 
Whieh warns me with its stillness to forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 


CuitpE HAroLtpE, Canto 3. 


As 1 was sitting alone last evening, by the dim 
light of a fire, whose whispering had long warned. 
me it was time to leave it, my thoughts naturally 
enough turned on the subject of ghostly visitations. 
The flickering blaze threw such fantastic shadows 
of my chair and table dnd legs about the room, 
that I could not wonder, as I looked at them, that 
natural appearances should often be mistaken by 
the superstitious and fearful for the flitting of un- 
earthly forms ; and I fell from recalling the super- 
natural horrors of some of my favourite romances, 
to the consideration of several stories of ghosts, 
which I had heard from such authority as com- 
pelled me either to admit their truth, or to resort 
to very uncommon circumstances to account for the 


deception. Most of them admitted of at least 4 
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possible explanation, but a few I could neither ex- 


plain nor disbelieve: and while I weighed on one 
side the positive evidence of the facts, and op- 
posed to it on the other the general arguments 
founded on reason and religion, it occurred to me 
that I had heard at Geneva, many years ago, a 
curious narrative of an apparition. It was some- 
time before I could recall it distinctly, but I re- 
membered the circumstances under which it was 
communicated, and that I had taken a copy of thé 
manuscript from which it was read to me. I was 
convinced too that the copy was still in .-my pos- 
session; for I have almost a Mahometan venera- 
tion for written papers, and never destroy even the 
most worthless. ‘This impression was so strong, 
and my curiosity to examine it so great, that I re- 
plenished my fire, lighted my lamp and proceeded 
to look among my papers. After a long search, I 
found it between the leaves of an old book of ac- 
counts, in which [ used to note my travelling ex- 
penses, washing bills, and other such important 
matters, and which it was ne wonder I had not 
since opened. Onthe page from which it dropped 
{ found, among a number of most miscellaneous 
records, a memorandum which fully recalled to 
me the manner in which [I obtained. it. 

I had stopped at Geneva, on my way to Italy, 
to examine the beauty of its boasted lake and the 
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sublime grandeur of its mountains. I spent a 
week in sailing and climbing about the romantic 
shores of Vaud and Valais, and passed many 
happy hours in looking at the wild and beautiful 
scenery of Clarens. I was accompanied in these 
excursions by a young Tyrolese, whom I met by 
accident, and whose genius and enthusiasm had in- 
spired me with a strong interest. Having been 
some time at a German university, he had come to 
Geneva as a student in theology ; not so much be- 
cause it offered any peculiar advantages for that 
pursuit, as because the tenets he had adopted 
gave him a reverence for the place in which Cal- 
yin established and maintained them ; perhaps too, 
because the tranquillity and sobriety of the ‘town 
and the magnificence of the surrounding scenery 
best suited his habits of thought and feeling. I do 
not know whether his visionary temper was the 
cause or the effect of his having received Chris- 
tianity in its more severe and mystic form ; but his 
enthusiasm made him strangely credulous of all that 
was marvellous or mysterious. He used to tell me 
many wonderful stories of the popularsuperstitions 
of the T'yrolese and Germans, and though he did 
not avow his belief of them, I could easily perceive 
he did not quite disbelieve them. He never mention- 
ed them lightly, and was unwilling to admit the 
probability of my explanations, 
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It was one afternoon in a wild spot of the Jura, 
from which we had a magnificent view of this une- 
qualled country, that we fell into a conversation on 
the subject I have mentioned. After a long and fa- 
tiguing excursion on the mountain we had seated 
ourselves to rest on a jutting rock, which seemed 
supported by the trunk of a huge oak, that sprung 
from beneath it and shaded it with its dark fo- 
liage. At our feet was the “clear placid Leman,”’ 
bordered with villages, among which we distin- 
guished Ferney by the spire of its chapel, which 
the infidel philosopher had built in caprice, and 
dedicated in impiety; its arched bowers were 
fading into yellow, and seemed the first to feel the 
approach of winter. Beyond the blue lake rose 
the mountains of Valais, and on the right were the 
grey and sombre walls of Geneva, apparently at 
the foot of the Saleve, though between them ran 
the slender stream of the Arve, winding through 
the rocks till it joined the prouder Rhone. Above 
the Saléve, and sweeping round to the left, the 
snow-capt Alps swelled into the clouds and bound- 
ed the prospect. 

Perhaps there is no spot of earth from which 
more of its grandeur and its beauty can be seen 
united—nothing within view disturbs the feelings— 


even the arrogance of man seems to be humbled 
there; his habitations seek the shelter of the moun- 
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tains, and make no attempt at splendor, where the 
magnificence of nature would dim the proudest 
monuments of art. There is a stillness and so- 
lemnity in the scene which strike upon the heart ; 
and that heart must be insensible, indeed, which 
would not at the sight pause from all its little 
schemes of avarice and ambition, and feel for what 
poor prizes it is contending. We gazed sometime 
in silence, for we had reached that degree of inti- 
macy wher friends perceive each other’s thoughts 
without words, and have no need of describing 
their feelings to know that they are participated ; 
it would have been no uncommon thing if we had 
risen from our seats, without one remark on the 
singular scenery that surrounded us. I was struck, 
however, as my eye accidentally fell on my compan- 
ion, with the fixed expressicn of his face ; it seemed 
to mark a train of thought different from that in 
which [supposed him engaged. He was soon sensi- 
ble of my observation, and replied to it as if I had 
expressed the curiosity I felt.—* I was thinking,”’ 
said he, “of something which happened far from 
this spot, nor dol well remember now what suggest- 
edit; but I know no situation so apt as the present 
one to remind us of our immortal nature and desti- 
ny. When we look from a mountain over the 
habitations of man, we seem equally above his 
ordinary pursuits ; we feel that we are superior to 
the petty labours and trifling pleasures that dis- 
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iurb the little spot below, whose hum cannot reach 
us here; and our thoughts naturally turn on the 
world to come. It was some such reflection that 
brought to my mind a story which I have often 
been inclined to tell you; but I know you think 
me superstitious already, and if I had told this I 
must have confessed my belief in it, Perhaps I 
feared by doing so to sink in your opinion, though 
{ know not why I should conceal from you a 
weakness that I cannot conquer ; especially as my 
credulity is here supported by evidence, that I 
think even your skepticism can hardly resist, 
There may have been another reason—it is a story 
in which my own feelings are deeply interested— 
it was communicated to me by the parity imme- 
diately concerned, who was my intimate friend at 
the University of Keenigsberg.—He was a native 
of the north of Germany, and had all the abstract 
and visionary imagination of his countrymen : but, 
as far as I knew him, he was without a fault, and 
if he had one virtue more eminent than the rest, it 
was a religious veracity. I could not doubt any 
thing he told me, and the letter I shall show you 
iomorrow is his own account of this extraordinary 
occurrence. I will not say more of him at present; 


his own letter will tell all you need know to un- 
derstand his story; but his death, which hap- 
pened not long ago, I felt with:deep regret as the 
oss of a friend, and, I confess, with no little awe 
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as asolemn confirmation of what I might otherwise 
have thought an illusion. For his gloomy imagi- 
nation might perhaps have conjured up a scene like 
that he describes, but I know him to have been too 
firm to die from any impression it produced.” 

I made no answer but to express my wish to see 
the account, and as the sun had now sunk behind 
that part of the mountain still above us, though 
it was yet bright on the opposite heights, and 
tinged the snows of the distant Alps witha rich 
red, we rose from our seat, descended to the hut 
where we had left our horses, and pursued our way 
in silence to the town. Night fell as we reached 
it, and a blue mist rising from the lake, spread over 
the plain, and rolled up the skirts of the mountains 
whose heads were already hidden in clouds. The 
next day my friend called on me with the manu- 
script, and as it was written in German, a lan- 
guage I understand but imperfectly (our conversa- 
tiens were in French,) he staid to read it with me: 
It made a deep impression on me, and I obtained 
his leave to make a translation of it on condition 
I should suppress the names. It was this transla- 
tion which I found last night, and which I may 
communicate hereafter. It was made im haste 
and does injustice to the original, but I shall give 
it as it stands, except the correctionof the German 
idiom and inversions with which I find it abounds. 





CASTLE BUILDING. 


Go on then, Son of Vision, and pursue 
Thy airy dreams ; the world is dreaming too. 


CRABBE,s 


WueEn it is considered how large a proportioti 
of mankind are more or less addicted to that spe- 
cies of mental exercise, usually denominated Cas- 
tle building, it appears rather singular that so little 
notice has been taken of it by the various authors, 
who have figured before the world on subjects of 
far less interest and importance. Certainly that, 
which occupies so much of the time of thousands 
of our fellow creatures, and is to so many a source 
of the most exquisite enjoyments, must afford a 
field for philosophical speculation and a noble 
scope for the exercise of human ingenuity. One 
would suppose, that some of those gifted gentry, 
who delight in rummaging ancient castles and ruin- 
ed cemeteries for the mouldy treasures of an- 
tiquity—who estimate the value of a building in 
an inverse ratio to the number of stones that re- 
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main one upon. another—and rate the worth of 
coin in exact proportion to its rust and verdigris, 
might be almost as profitably employed upon this 
subject. It is surely more congenial to minds of 
ethereal mould to ascend into the air, for the mate- 
rials of its contemplations and objects of its scruti- 
ny, than to descend into dark and dewy dungeons, 
and dig beneath crumbling arches and tottering 
walls for memorials of ages and nations that are 
forgotten, and forgotten because they were not 
worth remembering. 

Most of us indeed are somewhat unwilling to 
allow ourselves to belong to those who are addict- 
ed to this kind of amusement. Every body, who 
thinks himself wiser or better than his neighbours, 
laughs them to scorn, and a castle builder has got 
at last to be a term of reproach for the idle and su- 
perficial. It is maintained that a log-house and a 
potatoe-field, on good terra-firma, are better than 
a palace and a province in our terra-etherea, if we 
may be allowed so ill-jointed aterm. But I, who 
to be sure do not look upon myself as either wiser 
or better than other folks, am not ashamed to own 
myself addicted to castle-building in the most ex- 
tensive sense of the word, including not only the 
erection of castles properly so called, but of every 
other sort and denomination of edifice, and also the 


manufacture and disposition of gardens, groves, 
5 
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grottos, bowers, bridges, brooks, lakes, lawns, 
landscapes, ponds, prisons, precipices, ruins, riv- 
ers, and a long list of et ceteras, too numerous to be 
particularized ; nor do I hesitate to offer it as my 
humble opinion, that this, which since we cannot 
denominate real, we may aptly enough christen 
ae-real estate, has a thousand advantages over that 
which usually falls to our lot. Some of its recom- 
mendations I may well suggest, that it may not 
be thrown out of the market, for want of a word 
in season, by the gorgeous descriptions of west- 
ern territories; especially—under the rose be it 
spoken—as estates of this latter sort are said, on 
the best authority to be very near akin to castles 


in the air. 
In the first place, there are none of the perplex- 


ing and vexatious particularities of boundaries and 
landmarks. ‘There is no fear of an encroachment 
from some ambitious neighbour, who avails him- 
self of a flaw in your title or defect in your deed of 
conveyance, to defraud you. You are in no danger 
of litigations arising from obscurities in the lines of 
division between different proprietors. Your pro- 
perty is set off by something better than hedges, 
ditches and stone walls. No grim and formal sur- 
veyor lays down your boundaries with his stakes 
and chains, but imagination herself with the links 
of association and thought. 
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Another advantage is that you are not cramped 
and paralysed bythe inconvenientand absurd neces- 
sities of place and time, which are so often trouble- 
some in common life. No—these two most obsti- 
nate and obnoxious categories are put completely 
under your thumb, and that very reasonable and 
prettily imagined prayer, which runs some how 
thus : 


** Ye Gods annihilate both space and time, 
And make two lovers happy :” 


is better than granted; for instead of their annihi- 
lation which would occasionally be rather incon- 
venient, you have the entire control of them. You 
may set yourself down where and when you please; 
and that too without any danger of interfering with 
others. In this respect, castles in the air seem 
very much to resemble those spirits—a thousand of 
whom we are told, might dance together on the end 
of acambric needle without jostling. You can 
enlarge or contract your dominions at pleasure, 
like the magical tent we read of in the Arabian 
Tales, which might be so extended as to contain 
ten thousand warriors under its shelter, or so nar- 
rowed in its dimensions as to be folded up and 
tucked away in the corner of your waistcoat’ pock- 
et. You may choose your country, your climate 
and your company—nay, your very entertainment, 
to suit the humour of the moment. You may seat 
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yourself with the empress of the North in her 
glittering palace of ice—drink sherbet with the sul- 
tan of the East, in his magnificent seraglios, with- 
out fear of the bow-string or the dagger—or sit 
cross-legged and be fed with rice, like the enlight- 
ened potentate of China. You may erect your 
mansion on the green banks of the Ohio, surround- 
ed by the wild and majestic scenery of nature— 
you may languish in all the voluptuousness of the 
paradise of Aloadin, fanned by the perfumed gales 
of Arabia—with Ladurlad ramble among the co- 
ral bowers, the watery gardens, and the emerald 
palaces of the city of Baly—or you may chase the 


white bear over the eternal ices of the polar circle, 


and revel with the Greenlander in all the luxuries 
of salt fish and whale oil. 

We all recollect the Arabian merchant, Alnas- 
char, who in the midst of his reveries of ambition 
and power, kicked over the basket on whose fra- 
gile contents he had laid the foundation of his cas- 
tles. And it must be confessed, that, like this great 
man, our castles, in spite of all our skill, sometimes 
come tumbling down about our ears. But we can 
generally trace the cause of so mournful a catas- 
trophe to some defect in the erection of our edifices 
—to some infringement of the radical principles 
appertaining to this species of architecture. 

It is sometimes the case, that. our materials are 
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not of the right kind, or they are not well assorted, 
or they are mingled with others of an incongruous 
nature. This is a fundamental error. Our castles 
should be as their name imparts—built of air, pure 
air, or, as I would rather denominate it ether. If 
other substances are allowed to intermingle, there 
is no knowing what the consequences will be. But 
Wwe may perhaps have some indistinct notions of 
them, if we will just conceive of a building put 
together with a basement of white paper, and the 
superstructure of Chelmsford granite; doors of 
massy iron swinging on posts of crockery ware, 
and a fire of Rhode Island coa] burning in a grate 
of sugar-candy and a chimney of basket work. 
These evils we shall avoid, if we will only restrict 
ourselves to the materials, of which enough is to be 
found in every body’s quarry; and it is astonish- 
ing into what a variety of forms we can manufac- 
ture this simple substance. Like soap and water, 
we have only to blow it up, and by looking at it with 
the aid of a little imagination, we can see every 
thing in the heavens above and the earth beneath. 

It often happens that in direct opposition to these 
principles, we introduce something a little too ter- 
restrial, that savours too much of reality to be in 
consonance with the rest of our structure. For if 
this chance to give way, as it is always liable to 
dlo, our edifices are dissipated at once. Had Al- 
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wuaschar built his castles in the air and of air, in- 
stead of a basket of glass, they might have stood 
to this day. It is just like the contact of our pipe 
with the fragile superficies of a soap bubble; it 
holds together well enough, so long as we keep 
our arm still and our pipe steady ; but no sooner do 
we move the one or jar the other, than the charm 
is broken, and the bubble bursts. Now and then 
indeed by a lucky jerk we disengage the trem- 
bling sphere from its hold, and it mounts aloft into 
the air, reflecting a thousand delightful hues as it 
floats majestically on the bosom of the winds, till 
it fades in distance. But oftener, far oftener as 
have sadly experienced, is it destroyed in the at- 
tempt, or dashed in pieces by the first breeze it en- 
counters. 

We should be cautious in our manner of hand- 
ling these tender trifles. We must not grasp at 
them as if they were realities; the issue will only 
be mortification and disappointment. We musi 
look upon them and treat them as they are—* such 
stuff as dreams are made of.”’—Laike the child 
when he erects his castle of cards, we must hold 
our breath as we form them, and like him, content 
ourselves with gazing and admiring but forbear to 
enter. We must stand apart when we view them, 
as he who happens upon a moonlight dance of 
fairies ; whilst he is satisfied with feasting his eyes 
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m silence and obscurity, their gambols go on with- 
out interruption; but if he advances into their 
forbidden circle, the spell is broken by his unhal- 
lowed footsteps, the vision vanishes, the revels are 
at an end. 

Under these regulations, [am ready to main- 
tain in sober earnestness that a well disposed and 
contented mind may derive no contemptible degree 
of pleasure from such excursions of the imagina- 
tion. With them we may fill a thousand of those 
vacant moments, otherwise abandoned to indolence 
orennui. How delightful is it on a winter’s even- 
ing, at the hour between day-light and dark, 
when you loll at ease before your fire, gazing with 
eyes half closed at the objects around you as they 
are occasionally lighted up and brought to view 
by a cheerful gleam from the fiickering blaze on 
your hearth—how delightful is it to have a current 
of forms scenes and events flowing without effort 
through the imagination ; now dancing before you 
as grotesque and extravagant as the shadows of 
the magic lantern—now elegant, airy, and fantas- 
tic, as the forms of fairy enchantment—and now 
stalking with tragic dignity, like the grim ghests 
conjured up before the unrelenting Macbeth. Man 
and nature appear to us as they do when we be- 
hold them on the tablet of a Camera Obscura. 
There every thing is softened and beautifully 
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silent. We seethe motion, the bustle, the action, 


the life; but we hear not the voice of man, the 
hum of occupation or any of the sounds of living 
nature ; the roughness and asperities of objects are 
smoothed away, and those, which in a direct view 
only excite loathing or disgust, in this picture are 
seen with interest and delight. And so we may 


and ought to view them in our moments of 


castle building reverie. Inte how happy a train 
of mind do such visions bring us. ‘The enjoy- 
ments we thus experience are more unmingled, and 
followed by less apathy than those toilsome de- 
lights we value so highly and seek so ardently ; 
which, although almost as transient in their nature; 
leave the mind unhinged, and discontented with 
the ordinary pursuits, the homely but selid com- 
forts of actual life. 


Note.—If the good-natured or ill-natured reader, (whichever he may 
be, when he arrives at this extremity of our number,) should feel some 
curiosity to learn, who itis that is so fertile in visions, recollections, 
and castle building, we would give him to understand, that the perso- 
nal pronoun / is not the exclusive property of one individual, but may 
be legally assumed without farther preface by any member of the 
Club-Room, who sees fit to illuminate the world: and we would have 
this good little monosyllable received with no less deference, than is 
universally paid to the majesty of wx, when it stands forth as the re- 


presentative of kings, reviewers, and other great dignitaries. 
CLUB. 
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This work will be published at irregular periods, when, and as long 
as may be convenient. it will contain an «indefinite quantity of origi+ 


nal matter either light or zrave, in prose or poetry, with the exclusion 
of nothing but serious criticism: and the price of each number will be 


regulated by the quantity which it contains. A letter box will be open, 
at the publisher’s, for foreign contributions. 
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